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pioneer from the start. While the book is perhaps only a newspaper 
man's compilation, it has considerable value in giving the first complete 
narrative of the coming of the Russian Jew, of his development on 
American soil, and in preserving data concerning Russian and Yiddish 
writers and rabbis whose names might otherwise be forgotten. From 
that point of view it is a distinct contribution, but from a broader point 
of view the history of the Jew in America still remains to be written. 

Leon Huhner. 

New England and New France: Contrasts and Parallels in Colonial 

History. By James Douglas, LL.D. (New York and London : 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1913. Pp. x, 560.) 

Dr. Douglas has given us, on the whole, an interesting and in- 
structive book. It is not, as some might presume from its rather in- 
clusive title, a mere reiteration of those general contrasts between the 
institutions of New England and New France which Parkman, Fiske, 
and others set before us so vividly a generation ago. The aim of the 
author has not been to give a connected narrative of events in either 
region, nor yet to compare their respective political and social institu- 
tions from every point of view. The volume is really a collection of 
essays, each complete in itself, but all of them dealing, nevertheless, with 
topics which are more or less closely related. Some of the matters 
which Dr. Douglas has selected for discussion have not hitherto received 
their due share of attention at the hands of historians, or at least have 
not been avowedly approached from a comparative standpoint. That is 
why various chapters of the book, notably those dealing with the Status 
of Women in New England and New France and Slavery in New Eng- 
land and New France have some real and permanent value. 

Throughout the greater part of his volume the author has depended 
altogether on printed and tolerably accessible sources of information. 
His knowledge of the printed materials for the study of French-Cana- 
dian history is comprehensive, and his judgment as to the relative value 
of these materials is uncommonly shrewd. The chapter on Some of the 
Sources of the History of New France affords ample evidence of this. 
On the other hand the book contains equally abundant proof that the 
writer has yet to make an intimate acquaintance with the great masses 
of manuscript which lie in the archives at Quebec and Ottawa. No 
historian of to-day can expect to give us much that is new, or to vouch- 
safe opinions with any claim of finality, unless he first takes upon himself 
the drudgery of exploring a part at least of these literary catacombs. 
Dr. Douglas, of course, makes no claims to originality either in narrative 
or opinion ; but he does command various other qualifications which must 
give his book an appeal to many readers. He is a son of Old Quebec 
and a very loyal son. He has known the place and the people from his 
boyhood, and his interest in both has deepened with the years. No one 
can read the author's chapter entitled "A Glimpse of the Past reflected 
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in the Present" without admiring his keen appreciation of what is 
fundamental among French-Canadian racial traits as well as the rare 
breadth of his social and religious sympathies. Dr. Douglas has proved 
himself to be more than a busy man of affairs who writes history as the 
hobby of leisure hours. Many pages of the book are put together with 
the skill of a professional. 

In those chapters which deal more particularly with the history and 
institutions of New England, however, the author is not so much at 
home. The pitfall of using a partizan work as gospel is one into which 
he drops with unfortunate frequency. Take the discussion of the 
Gorton episode (pp. 217—221) as an example. What could be more 
unfair to this doughty heretic than to settle his fate before posterity on 
the sole basis of what can be found in the writings of Winthrop and 
Hutchinson ? At the same time the reader will encounter, even in these 
chapters, mudh that is interesting and much that gives the fruit of mature 
reflection. 

In its general mechanism the volume is a fine example of American 
bookmaking. Typography and binding alike leave nothing to be desired. 

William Bennett Munro. 

Chicago and the Old Northwest, 1673-1835: a Study of the Evolu- 
tion of the Northwestern Frontier, together with a History of 
Fort Dearborn. By Milo Milton Quaife, Ph.D., Professor of 
History, Lewis Institute of Technology. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1913. Pp. 480.) 

In fifteen chapters, fortified and supplemented by nine appendixes 
which occupy about one-third of the volume of 480 pages, Mr. Milo M. 
Quaife, recently chosen to succeed Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites as super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin Historical Society, has told the story of the 
Fort Dearborn massacre, and of the beginnings of Chicago. His study 
of the evolution of the Northwestern frontier is merely incidental to the 
development of this main theme, and is not comparable to it in im- 
portance and thoroughness. In the lesser field he has made an analytical 
as well as an exhaustive survey of available materials, and has reached 
conclusions which are at variance with those of earlier writers and 
chroniclers, but which are presented with circumstantial clearness and 
force. Uninfluenced by accepted statements whose authority seemed 
based on undisputed repetition, and entirely unconcerned about keeping 
unimpaired family traditions founded on events of a hundred years ago, 
Mr. Quaife has broken new ground and reconstructed the narrative of 
Fort Dearborn with skill and certitude. In controversial matters, he 
shows independence of judgment, and sureness in his use of documentary 
material needful to give authority to his views. Especially is this fact 
evident in dealing with the history of the Chicago portage. Here the 
author makes a distinct and valuable contribution to an important feature 
of Northwestern history, growing out of his researches in connection 



